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President Outlines 
Drought Relief Plan 


Calls for Long-Range Program to 
Be Sponsored Primarily by 
Federal Government 


GOVERNORS IN AGREEMENT 


Recommendations of Special Drought 
Committee Will Form Basis for 
Government’s Action 


After traveling several thousand miles to 
visit the sections of the country that have 
been most deeply affected by the drought, 
President Roosevelt last week, in one of 
his famous radio fireside chats, outlined a 
program of relief. He said that all the 
governors with whom he had discussed the 
problem of drought relief were in agree- 
ment on the plan. He made it clear that 
the federal government would assume the 
major responsibility in helping those who 
have been injured by the disaster and that 
jobs and not the dole would be the ob- 
jective of his administration. Money thus 
spent would not be a waste, the President 
declared, but would result in huge savings 
for the nation in the future. Although he 
recognized the seriousness of the drought 
problem, he was not alarmist in his ad- 
dress, and called for nothing so drastic as 
the wholesale moving of families from the 
drought area to other regions. In the main, 
the government will carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Great Plains Drought 
Area Committee, headed by Morris L. 
Cooke. But before considering the more 
important of these recommendations, let 
us turn our attention to the drought area 
itself. 


The Drought Area 


Extending roughly from the Missis- 
sippi to the Rockies, the drought area in- 
cludes the plains states of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Texas, Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, and North and South Dakota. 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and a number of others have 
been less seriously affected. Subnormal 
rainfall and abnormal heat, experienced for 
several years in succession, have cut crops 
everywhere, and in some states, notably 
the Dakotas, have caused almost total de- 
struction. Up to the present time the De- 
partment of Agriculture has certified well 
over a thousand Western counties as ‘“‘emer- 
gency drought areas,” meaning that crops 
have been so badly damaged that farmers 
will have little or no income from them. 
It is estimated that 500,000 farm families 
will be dependent on the federal govern- 
ment, but so far the curtailment of farm 
income has not been fully reflected in the 
towns, for WPA jobs are giving thousands 
of farmers as much cash as they have ever 
had. Since January 1933, the government 
has granted the area $335,000,000 in loans 
and relief, plus $140,000,000 for soil con- 
servation work. The indications are that 
this spending will have to be increased for 
an indefinite period. 

However, the present crop failure and 
relief crisis are not worrying officials nearly 
so much as the long-range trend of agri- 
culture on the Great Plains. Many ex- 
perts believe that too many people are 
concentrated in the area, and that present 
farming methods are poorly adapted to 
the soil and climate. Some, like Stuart 
Chase, predict that unless a vigorous and 
far-reaching conservation program is at 
once put into effect, the whole region will 
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Why Men Fail 


Why do men fail? Why do so many men and women reach middle age without realiz- 
ing the bright hopes of youth? Why are they filling small places when they hoped for 
positions of responsibility and power? Why are some of them losing their jobs; sliding 
downward instead of rising to the heights? All men and women are not failing, of course. 
Many are marching toward the peaks of achievement. 
and repose and success in useful places. 
Why do they fail? 

It is hard to answer that question. There are as many explanations as there are beaten 
and disappointed persons. In the case of one it may be physical disability; with another 
it may be a sluggish mentality. Others fail because, though competent enough, they do not 
fit into the environment in which they find themselves. Still others, and there are many 
in this category, fall short of expectations because of circumstances over which they have 
no control. Some are not equipped by training to handle the jobs which they tackle, and 
others fail because of defects in character and personality. 

The number who fail because they lack natural ability is not so large as might be sup- 
posed. Most positions do not call for intellectual attainments of a high or unusual order. 
Most of the work of the world is done by men and women of quite ordinary talents. One 
does not need to be a genius by any means in order to perform the various operations which 
the work of a business executive or a salesman or a mechanic or a professional man of 
the ordinary type calls for. The individual of average mentality can go far in almost 
any line if he trains himself properly and plays the game honestly and energetically. 

What one needs and must have, with or without exceptional brains, is character. And 
now we come back to our question, “Why do men fail?” More of them fail because of 
faults of character and personality than for any other reason. That is a demonstrated 
fact. One who does not establish a record and a reputation for unfailing honesty is not 
likely to enjoy much success. Many there are who fail because they cannot be completely 
trusted. Their promises are not always kept. Their words do not ring true, and so their 
employers and associates no longer look to them with confidence. Others fail because of 
character shortcomings which may seem minor. They may lack the strength of will to 
be prompt in the performance of duty. They may fail to codperate. They may be 
unpleasant in dealing with others. They may be conceited, lazy, jealous, selfish, dis- 
courteous, unsociable. Many drink intemperately or dissipate in other ways. There are 
scores of character and personality weaknesses, and they are to be weeded out by those 
who are determined not to fail. Let everyone be prepared technically, by all means. But 
let no one neglect the first essential to success, a character of highest quality. 


Many others have found quiet 
But too many fall defeated by the wayside. 
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Policy of Force ls 
Under Fire in Japan 


Dissatisfaction Grows as Promised 
Profit from Manchurian Con- 
quest Fails to Appear 


ARMY MAY TRY NEW COUP 


Militarists Likely to Resort to Any Move 
to Curb Influence of Anti- 
Imperialist Groups 


Five years ago this week, the Japanese 
army started the drive into Manchuria 
which, within six months, brought all 
that part of China—an area as large as 
France and Germany combined—under 
Japanese military control. Each year since 
then, the Japanese soldiers have pushed 
the boundaries of Japanese domination a 
little farther out, moving southward to 
and beyond the Great Wall and westward 
into Mongolia. Each year, too, Japanese 
diplomats, working under the orders of the 
Japanese military, have made new demands 
on the Chinese government for special 
rights and privileges for Japanese. 

This year may see the Japanese pushing 
still farther ahead, to judge from reports 
which have begun to come in of new 
Japanese troop movements along and near 
the Great Wall and of new demands being 
presented to the Chinese authorities in 
North China and at Nanking. But changes 
are developing in Japan itself which may 
radically alter the whole picture. 


The Balance Sheet 


All this expansion, and keeping control 
of the regions which have been taken over, 
has been extremely expensive. The Jap- 
anese military knew it would be, though the 
costs have been much higher than they ex- 
pected. But they promised that the Jap- 
anese people would get a new prosperity 
which would more than make up for the 
expenses. 

These promises have not been kept. A 
few people in Japan have made considerable 
money, especially the manufacturers of 
supplies for the army and navy. But the 
farmers now are much worse off than they 
were five years ago. The city workers are 
somewhat worse off. Even big business, 
which has made some money as a result 
of the remarkable development of Japan’s 
foreign trade in the past five years, is 
getting very much worried over the dangers 
that lie ahead because of the ill feeling 
against Japan which the military expansion 
has stirred up, especially in China. Op- 
position to the whole military program is 
growing in Japan. 

The farmers of Japan are especially 
bad off, and half the people of Japan 
are farmers, whereas only about a third of 
the people of the United States are farmers. 

Most of the Japanese farms are very 
small; not much more than we would 
call fair-sized truck gardens. Most of the 
farming, too, especially the work of rais- 
ing rice, which is by far the most important 
crop, has to be done by hand, under a 
blazing sun. Yet with all this hard work, 
the amount of land that each farming 
family owns, except in a very few cases, is 
so small that even under the best conditions 
it is very difficult to raise more than barely 
enough to keep the family alive, with 
nothing over for extras. When droughts 
or floods come, as they have on a serious 
scale in various parts of the country in the 
last few years, hundreds of thousands of 
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—Natori, 


TOKYO’S MILLIONS 


The influence of the West on Japan is easily observed 


in that country’s great capital. 


farmers literally cannot get enough to eat; 
they have to use leaves and grass for food. 

The farmers get a little relief when their 
children go away. A good many of the 
girls go to work in the factories in the 
cities, on contracts which give them food, 
clothing, housing, and a very small money 
wage that they can send home or save up 
for a dowry. Quite a number of the boys 
are drafted into the army for two or three 
years, and the government feeds and clothes 
them. Others of the boys go to the cities, 
to find work in the factories. So the 
farmers are able to shift part of their 
burden to the government or to industry. 

This helps the farmers so long as jobs 
in the cities are plentiful. But when in- 
dustry slows down, the boys and girls 
have to go back to the farms. They come 
back just at the time, usually, when the 
farmers are in an especially hard position 
because bad business conditions in the 
cities have forced down the price of rice. 


Rice and Silk 


Since rice is much the most important 
farm crop, and also the main food of the 
Japanese, when the price is high farmers do 
well but the city workers suffer, and when 
it is low the shoe pinches on the other 
foot. It thus is almost impossible for the 
farmers and the city workers to be well 
off at the same time. Somewhat the same 
difficulty exists in the United States, of 
course; but it is very much worse in Japan 
because both as a crop and as a food rice 
is so much more important than any single 
farm product in this country. 

In the last five years, the price of rice 
in Japan has been quite low, on the whole, 
mainly because of the competition of rice 
grown in the Japanese colonies of Korea 
and Formosa on plantations which big 
Japanese financiers have started. The Jap- 
anese farmers have not been able, most 
of the time, to get enough for what little 
extra rice they did have, besides what they 
needed for food, to pay the costs of growing 
the rice. 

But that is not all of the farmers’ 
troubles. Most of the Japanese farmers 
have only one important way to get ac- 
tual cash for buying clothing and things 
other than food. This is by raising silk 
worms and selling the silk cocoons. If the 
price of silk is high, they do fairly well. 
If it is low, they are hard hit. 


Over half of the silk produced in Japan 
is exported. Americans buy most of these 
exports. So the amount which the Jap- 
anese farmers can get for their one “money 
crop” depends very largely on the price of 
silk in the United States. 


During the boom years ending in 1929, 
Americans spent a good deal for silk, and 
were willing to pay high prices. When the 
depression came, they could not afford so 
much silk or such prices. They turned to 
rayon. The price of silk dropped away 
down, and stayed down. The Japanese 
farmers were very hard hit. In 1929, for 
example, they got from their cocoons about 





$550,000,000. In 1936, the cocoons paid 
them only about $75,000,000. 

And the farmers in Japan, remember, 
are about half of the people. We in 
the United States have been very much 
disturbed by the hard times of our 
farmers. The Japanese farmers have 
been comparatively much worse off, and 
they comprise a much larger part of the 
population. 


City Workers 


The city workers in Japan have been 
relatively better off than the farmers. 
But today the amount of food, clothing, 
and housing which they can buy with 
their wages actually is distinctly less 
than it was five years ago even though 
they get more money as wages than they 
did. The only city workers who are 
better off. than they were are the 
workers in the munitions factories and 
the navy yards. 

Japanese industries have had a re- 
markable growth in the past five years, 
especially the most important industry 
of all: the manufacture of cotton goods. 
The sales to foreign countries have in- 
creased greatly. This growth has brought 
some profits to the big business interests 

and the bankers, though not to the workers. 
But in 1935 the rate of the increase fell off 
sharply, and Japanese businessmen now are 
getting quite gloomy over the prospects of 
a depression. They anticipate more restric- 
tions on imports of Japanese goods by other 
countries. They also expect that the costs 
of producing the goods will go up because 
the prices of raw materials are rising and 
wages probably will have to be increased. 
So Japanese business, which has enjoyed 
a boom while the other nations were in a 
depression, quite possibly is entering a de- 
pression just when the others are beginning 
to recover. 

Moreover, such prosperity as Japanese 
industry has had in the past five years 
has not been due, except in the munitions 
industry, to the expansion in Manchuria. 
It has come through the growth of Japan’s 
trade in other parts of the world. 

As a matter of fact, while Japan’s ex- 
ports to Manchuria have increased some- 
what, her imports from that region actually 
have fallen off. And the Japanese ex- 
pansion has stirred up so effective a boy- 
cott by the Chinese that in the past five 
years Japanese trade with all the territory 
occupied by Chinese, including Manchuria, 
has been only about three-fourths of what 
it was in the five years before the ex- 
pansion started in September 1931. 


Dissatisfaction Grows 


The common people in Japan, both the 
farmers and the city workers, are growing 
more and more dissatisfied with conditions. 
They want to know when the military 
authorities are going to produce the pros- 
perity which they promised. They are ask- 
ing how much longer the army and the 
navy are going to go on taking nearly half 
of all the government’s income each year, 





so that practically nothing is left with 
which to do anything to help the com- 
mon people of the country. They do not 
like the way taxes are rising, chiefly be- 
cause of the military demands. (The 
taxes in Japan now take over two-fifths 
of the people’s income. Taxes in the 
United States take one-sixth.) 

The big business leaders in Japan also 
are becoming more critical of the mili- 
tary program. They see how it is piling 
up hatred in China and distrust in the 
rest of the world. They realize that they 
are already losing a good deal of trade 
because of that hatred and distrust, and 
that this loss will grow if the expansion 
program is not abandoned. They also 
object io the high taxes. 

So a conflict is reviving in Japan itself 
between the army and navy on one side 
and the common people and business in- 
terests on the other; a conflict between 
the civilian and the military elements in 
the country for control of the govern- 
ment. This conflict has been developing 
for decades. 

Both sides agree that Japan must have 
access to raw materials and markets out- 
side of Japan. Both agree that China 
offers the best opportunities. The 
civilians and the military disagree funda- 
mentally cn how to get access to materials 
and markets in China. The military say 
Japan must take control. The civilians say 
Japan must win the friendship of the 
Chinese people. Obviously these two poli- 
cies cannot be carried out at the same time; 
one can get control, but not make friends, 
with machine guns. 

Role of Military 

By long tradition, and also under the 
constitution which the emperor granted in 
1889, the military leaders, not the civilians, 
have the final voice in deciding what the 
Japanese government does. But the civilians 
had been getting steadily more and more 
power, especially in the years following the 
World War. By the spring of 1931, they 
were almost at the point of being ready 
to move for a change in the constitution 
which would have put the army and the 
navy entirely under civilian control, as they 
are in the United States and many other 
democratic countries. 

The military leaders did not want this. 
They were and are honestly patriotic, and 
they were not simply seeking power self- 
ishly. They sincerely believed that civilian 
control, and especially the civilian program 
of friendship with China, would mean the 
ruin of Japan. So when they saw how near 
control the civilians were getting, they 
staged the dramatically sudden move in 
Manchuria in September 1931, hoping by 
that gesture to get securely back into the 
saddle in Japan. They succeeded. They 
have kept tight control ever since that 
spectacular victory. 

But the Japanese civilians are gradually 
reasserting themselves, both among the 
common people and the more far-sighted of 
the big businessmen. They say that the 
military have had their chance to show what 
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INDUSTRIAL JAPAN 


Great energy and effort have made Japan one of the leading industrial nations in the world. 





—Natori, Black Star 


EVERY INCH IS PRECIOUS 


Land is at such a premium in Japan that farmers 


carefully till and terrace the highest hillsides. 


they could do, and the result has been 
disastrous. Therefore they are beginning 
to insist that the military control must be 
broken and the whole policy of expansion 
in China and of building Japan up as a 
powerful militarized nation must be aban- 
doned. 

The military will not give up control 
willingly. The more the opposition develops 
in Japan, the more rigid they will be in 
suppressing that opposition, and the more 
likely to make another big move abroad— 
a big new drive into China, or perhaps a 
war with Russia. 


Peace in Far East 


What happens in Japan will determine 
whether things move toward peace or to- 
ward war in the rest of the Far East, now 
as in the past. The Chinese will not fight 
Japan, if the Japanese give up the policy 
of expansion; quite probably they will be- 
fore long if the Japanese go on expanding 
or even hold what they have taken. The 
Russians will not start a war with the 
Japanese, but they will hit back hard if the 
Japanese army starts one. 

And what happens in Japan will de- 
pend on how much longer the Japanese 
people will submit to the complete mili- 
tary domination which now exists. The 
troubles which the people are having and 
the growing realization that the policy of 
militarism and expansion in the end will 
mean the ruin of Japan, are the fire under 
the boiler of opposition to the military. The 
tighter the military fasten down the lid, the 
greater the danger of a violent explosion. 
But the military may try to keep control 
and head off an explosion by letting some of 
the steam off in a big campaign abroad, as 
they did five years ago. This is one of the 
greatest dangers in the present political 
setup in Japan. 

Meanwhile, we need to remember that 
we cannot talk or think about “Japan” as 
though everyone in that country thought 
and felt exactly the same, any more than 
we can speak of the “United States” as 
though all the people in this country had 
precisely the same ideas about everything. 
There is no more unity of opinion among 
the Japanese than among the people of 
most other countries. 
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Spain: With Spain as its stage and the 
whole of Europe as its none too comfort- 
able audience, the civil war last week 
continued its ghastly. fandango, using can- 
non for its castanets.,The fortunes of the 
conflict varied. Each faction was able to 
chalk up a decisive point in its favor. The 
rebels had captured the city of Irun, an 
important port on the Atlantic, and were 
pressing forward to San Sebastian. On 
the other hand, the loyal government 
forces inflicted a decisive defeat upon an 
army of rebels advancing in the direction 
of Madrid. 

In the capital city itself, an event of 
equal importance took place. The cabinet 
of Premier José Giral resigned and was 
succeeded by that of Francisco Largo 
Caballero, the leader of the Socialist party 
and one of the most powerful figures in the 
land. His cabinet is composed of repre- 
sentatives of practically all the Popular 
Front parties, including among them two 
Communists. The new premier hopes that 
with the united support of the loyalists 
he will now be able to suppress the fascist 
uprising with greater dispatch. 

The appointment of Caballero, however, 
is not calculated to encourage the efforts 
of those who have 
been seeking to draw 
up a_ noninterven- 
tion pact among the 
European’ powers. 
Upon purely techni- 
cal grounds, Italy 
and Germany have 
thus far balked at 
signing such a pact. 
It is a matter of 





common knowledge 

- (c) W. W. 
that these countries FRANCISCO 
favor the rebels and LARGO 


if they think that the Caan 


new Spanish government will prove more 
successful than its predecessor in sup- 
pressing the revolt, they may refuse to 
adhere to a neutrality pact. 

Meanwhile the belief that Germany and 
Italy were aiding the rebels was taking 
strong root in France. There huge mass 
meetings were organized in protest against 
the neutrality stand of Premier Blum. 
The populace demanded that the govern- 
ment send planes and guns to aid the 
Spanish loyalists. 

* * x 


Poland: There are several Central 
European states which seem to have no 
existence of their own. They are pawns 
upon the diplomatic checkerboard, to be 
moved by the larger powers from black to 
red and back again from red to black. 
One of the more important of these inter- 
national playthings is Poland. 

Yet Poland has a very definite existence 
of her own and it is one to which increasing 
attention must be directed. This land 
has difficult economic and social problems 
to face. More than 70 per cent of her 35,- 
000,000 people live on farms or in villages, 
where they are having a desperate struggle 
to make both ends meet. The holdings 
of the farmers are usually small, while 
their families tend to be large. A great 
many of them live in huts, containing two 
rooms, one for themselves and the other 
for their livestock. The floors in both 
rooms are made of beaten earth. When 
the crops have been harvested, they are 
lucky if they have enough food for them- 
selves, let alone a surplus for the market. 
The peasant women are thus forced to 
grow and spin their own flax in order to 
provide clothes for their families. The 
shoes used for farming are made of woven 
bark. It is a revealing commentary that 
the excuse most frequently offered for 
absence from school is that a child has 
nothing to wear. 

According to several correspondents who 
have made thorough studies of Polish life, 


the poverty of the people is scarcely to 
be believed. Matches are split in two. 
The salt water in which potatoes are boiled 
is carefully preserved for further use. 
There are villagers who have _ never 
traveled on a train. Coffee is a luxury, as 
is sugar. Upon rare occasions, in a moment 
of self-abandon, a peasant will bring home 
a package of saccharin. 

Only slightly better are the conditions 
in the cities. Prices are high and the con- 
sumption of goods is consequently small. 
In Warsaw a Ford car costs $2,000 and a 
gallon of gasoline 50 cents. Children are 
kept from school so that they may help 
their parents in industrial homework. 


* * * 


China: When the first train went 
through on the new Canton-Hankow Rail- 
way in China, on September 1, a long 
step toward the political and economic 
unification of China was taken. This 
line runs from Hankow, 600 miles up 
the Yangtze River from Shanghai, to 
Canton, on the southern coast. It goes 
through country so mountainous that for 
part of the way not even carts could pass; 
everything had to move on the backs of 
men or of donkeys along narrow foot- 
paths. For all practical purposes, the only 
way for people or goods to get from North 
China or the Yangtze Valley to the south 
was by the roundabout way of the ocean. 
The completion of this railway will provide 
direct train service for over 1,700 miles 
between the northern and the southern 
borders of China, through some of the 
richest parts of the country. It also will 
mean that the central government of China 
can keep much better control in the south- 
west, because it can move troops and mili- 
tary supplies directly from the Yangtze 
River. 
* * * 


France: Those industrial centers in the 
United States, where a company exercises 
feudal authority over the towns in which 
its plants are located, have striking paral- 
lels in France. There, the de Wendel family 
has for years controlled a vast chain of 
steel mills, mines, and munitions factories. 
Not content with merely employing work- 
ers, it has evolved a system whereby their 
every activity is under supervision. The 
firm owns the houses in the town. It 
conducts the playgrounds, the schools, and 
the churches. It is the power behind the 
local government. In this way, literally 
from the cradle to the grave, anyone born 
in a de Wendel factory town is under the 
mastery of this powerful group. 

When a child is born he is taken to 
the company nursery. Later he attends the 
company playground. Then he goes to the 
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MARKET DAY IN THE TOWN OF WALKOWISC, POLAND 


company schools where his textbooks have 
been approved by the de Wendel censors. 
If his mother needs to buy food or clothes 
she has recourse only to the company 
stores. When the young person is ready to 
be employed by the firm in one of its 
plants he must pledge his loyalty to the 
de Wendel interests. He cannot attend 
meetings of the Leftist political parties 
because that would cost him his job. On 
the other hand, if he agrees to become a 
member of any of the fascist groups, his 
employer will pay membership dues for 
him. 

It is needless to say that the workers are 
not permitted to form any unions of their 
own. And they have to be very much on 
guard not to express their opinions too 
openly. At the eve of the elections last 
May, the children in the schools were 
asked to vote so that their parents’ views 
might be disclosed. 

The power of the de Wendels seems, 
however, to have been broken to a certain 
extent. The workers in the town of Hay- 
ange last spring chose as their representa- 
tive in the Chamber of Deputies a Leftist 
political leader. 

* * * 


Palestine: Five months have now 
passed since the outbreak of disturbances 
in Palestine, and despite recent reports of a 
settlement the struggle appears to be 
growing more intense. Some 300 lives 
have been lost and acts of terrorism have 
become so frequent that the British gov- 
ernment has found it necessary to dispatch 
10,000 troops to strengthen the garrisons 
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TRIMMINGS 
The Spanish civil war is bringing into play all the resources of modern warfare. 


This barbed wire 


barricade was erected by loyalists to hold back the rebels in the town of El Carpio. 


already stationed there. Upon the arrival 
of these reinforcements it is expected that 
martial law will be proclaimed in a final 
effort to bring about normal conditions. 

The apparent causes of the Arab strike 
and violence are the continued immigration 
of Jews and the purchase by them of 
large tracts of land. Seasoned observers, 
however, view the conflict as much more 
complicated than these facts indicate. 

The Arabs claim that Great Britain is 
conniving with the Jews to oust them from 
Palestine or to make a subject race of 
them. They feel that the land is rightfully 
theirs and that strangers are simply trying 
to dispossess them. 

To this argument the Jewish population 
offers a number of answers. They point 
first to the fact that the Arab population 
has increased more rapidly than their own. 
They note also that they have improved 
the conditions of the Arab peasant who 
had previously lived in more or less feudal 
subjection to the wealthy Arab landlord. 
They further emphasize the fact that 
most of the land purchased by them has 
been from the large landowners in whose 
hands it lay idle. 

Weighing these arguments and watching 
the struggle in progress, observers tend to 
lay a great deal of the blame to Arab poli- 
ticians. These have found an opportunity 
to express their leadership by inciting their 
followers to a crusade against the Jews. 

x * ok 

The foreign policy of the Roumanian 
government may undergo a complete change 
with the ousting from the cabinet of 
Nicholas Titulescu, for many years its for- 
eign minister. Titulescu has favored Rou- 
mania’s alignment with France and Russia, 
but factions opposing him, and responsible 
for his dismissal, are inclined to sympathy 
toward Germany. 

* * * 

The French government has completed 
negotiations to grant a larger measure of 
independence to Syria than that country 
has yet enjoyed. After a probationary 
period of three years Syria will be per- 
mitted complete self-government, except 
that France will have the right to maintain 
a military garrison there for some years. 

* * * 


Next May will mark the tenth anniver- 
sary of Charles A. Lindbergh’s historic 
transatlantic flight. In commemoration of 
that event the French government plans 
to sponsor a transatlantic air race. A prize 
of $66,000 will be offered to the winner. 
It is expected that a score or more of 
planes will enter the contest. 

* ok *« 

According to official figures just released 
the national debt of Great Britain amounts 
to 41 billion dollars. 
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MAKING READY TO RECEIVE BILLIONS IN BULLION 


The impregnable government vault, which 


is being erected at Fort 


Knox, Kentucky, will soon be ready 


to receive the $10,600,000,000 gold reserve of this country. 


Candidates 


The political campaign, which has had little 
to offer since the close of the party conven- 
tions, is about to enter a livelier stage. With 
election day drawing nearer the presidential 
candidates are turning their attention to the 
major addresses which, they hope, will seal 
victory for them at the polls. Governor Lan- 
don, having confined himself for the most part 
to utterances of a general nature, is expected 
to make more definite declarations on impor- 
tant issues. His next speaking tour will take 
him to Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Ac- 
cording to his present schedule he will speak 
on the farm problem and on the drought at 
Des Moines, September 21 or 22. He will then 
go to Milwaukee, where he will probably dis- 
cuss social security, and to Minneapolis for an 
attack on the administration’s reciprocity 
treaties. 

President Roosevelt has returned to Wash- 
ington well pleased with his drought tour 
which, despite its “nonpolitical” character, 
brought him into favorable contact with many 
thousands of the voting public. He plans to 
launch his active campaign on September 29, 

















WHICH WAY IS THE WIND BLOWING? 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


with an address before the Democratic State 
Convention in Syracuse, New York. Shortly 
thereafter, perhaps immediately, he will begin 
a rapid swing about the country, going west 
along a northern route, traveling down the 
Pacific: Coast, and returning through Arizona 
and New Mexico. 


Straw Votes and Real Votes 


Straw votes are the order of the day. Many 
newspapers and organizations are participating 
in the presidential polls and the public is being 
showered with the results which are supposed to 
foretell the outcome of the November election. 
Many of these polls are to be taken with a 
grain of salt. Some of them are conducted by 
Republican or Democratic partisans with the 
deliberate intention to deceive. Others, like 
those conducted by The Literary Digest and 
the Institute of Public Opinion, are gen- 
erally recognized as honest attempts to gauge 
public opinion. But in all cases, there are 


possibilities of wide error. ‘The general con- 
clusion,” says the Christian Science Monitor, 
“is that in states or elections where the out- 
come is likely to be close—and this year almost 
everybody concedes that the result may be ex- 
tremely close—all polls must be accepted with 
great reservation.” The Monitor raises a ques- 
tion as to the desirability of these polls which 
have a tendency to influence votes. It says: 


To many observers, the most important thing 
about polls is their effect upon undecided voters. 
There is a tremendous band-wagon urge apparent 
among American citizens, not only applying to 
politics. That is probably why both national 
committees try to make the most of polls, to 
magnify their results when they show their candi- 
date ahead, ballyhooing them to the skies for the 
sheer publicity value. This phenomenon has made 
some civic-minded citizens suggest that polls on a 
big scale are an unfair and almost undemocratic 
interference with the free choice of the voter. 
Actually, some such polls are used by interested 
parties as political propaganda, and they should 


be so recognized. They are seen as no more and © 


no less unfair than other devices of political 
propaganda which in these days take strange 
forms. 

In connection with the analyses of straw 
votes, it is interesting to note figures quoted 
by The Nation which show that the winners of 
the last 11 presidential elections received on 
the average 56.1 per cent of the total popular 
vote and 72 per cent of the vote in the 
electoral college. It is easy to see why the 
electoral majority may be much greater than 
the popular majority. The voters may be 
fairly evenly divided in nearly all the states, 
but if one of the candidates is a favorite, even 
by a close margin in most of the states, he will 
have most of the total electoral vote. It is 
conceivable that the candidate might win by a 
close margin in all the states and have the 
entire electoral votes and yet not have a very 
large total popular majority. 


““As Maine Goes—” 


“As Maine goes. so goes the nation.” With 
the holding of state and congressional elections 
in Maine on September 14, (two month’s 
earlier than similar elections in other states) 
this well known and much contested state- 
ment is again brought forward. Every election 
year its reliability as an indicator of nation- 
wide trends is affirmed and denied with con- 
siderable heat. Is it possible, once and for 
all, to determine the truth? 

Paul W. Ward, Washington correspondent 
of The Nation, has made a study of Maine 
primary elections and finds that the Maine 
index is reliable only when considered from 
the point of view of the size of the majority 


vote. And even then there was one notable 
exception: 
Properly to interpret the returns from the 


standpoint of their traditional signficance . . . the 
wary reader need bear in mind only the figure 
“2500” ots ss 

Where the figure “25,000” comes into the pic- 
ture is in the easily demonstrable fact that a 
simple Republican victory in Maine is an in- 
sufficient augury of a national victory for the 
G. O. P. two months later. The record shows 
that in every campaign since 1892—with one 
exception—when the Republican margin of vic- 
tory in Maine in September has failed to exceed 
25,000, the Democrats have captured the White 
House in November. The exception came in 
1908 when the G. O. P. September lead in 
Maine was only 7,000 but Taft carried the 
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What the American People 


nation two months later. In 1892 the Republi- 
cans’ September edge in Maine was only 12,000 
and Cleveland was elected President. In 1912 the 
Republican margin dropped to 3,000 and Wilson 
won the presidency. He was reélected in 1916, 
although the Republican margin of victory in 
the September elections in Maine had climbed 
to 14,000. In 1928 the Republicans carried the 
state by 83,000 votes in September and the 
Hoover landslide followed. Four years later, 
Brann, running for governor, put Maine in the 
Democratic column by a margin of 3,000 votes 
in September and the Roosevelt landslide fol- 
lowed in November, although Maine had by 
that time, swung back into the Republican 
column to become one of the six states Hoover 
carried. His margin of victory in Maine was 
37,724. 


Unusual Poll 


The Review of Reviews took a straw vote 
among its readers recently. It did not ask 
them which presidential candidate they 
favored. Instead it asked which side they 
would favor in case of a war between 
Germany and Soviet Russia. Businessmen 
were rather evenly divided—306 were for 
Russia and 285 for Germany. The lawyers 
voted for Russia 135 to 87; the doctors 
114 to 30; the clergy 39 to 15; literary 
men 165 to 48; teachers 180 to 81; stu- 
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FRIENDS FOR A DAY 
Roosevelt and Governor Landon met 


As President 
at the drought conference in Des 


Moines. 
dents 45 to 24; engineers 48 to 21; clerical 
123 to 42. Farmers voted in favor of Ger- 
many 39 and 30. The total vote was 1,588 for 
Russia and 844 for Germany. Roger Shaw, 
editor of the foreign news section of the 
Review of Reviews, says: “The verdict seems 
to be clear. A majority of these typical 
Americans feel that Russia is essentially in- 
terested in home-abiding reconstruction, via 
the five-year plan and the new democratic 
constitution, while Germany is dangerously 
restive and headed for plans of conquest in 
the 1914 fashion. To them it is a case of 
the plow vs. the sword and the humanitarian 
values.” 

Perhaps another factor entered into the 
situation. Many people, remembering that 
we were in a war with Germany less than a 
generation ago, may fear that there will be 
another war with that country. Our re- 
lations with Russia, on the other hand, are 
such that a war with the Russians seems a 
very remote possibility. For that reason, 
many people who are not particularly in- 
terested in either Germany or Russia and who 
disapprove the policies of both, might like 
to see Russia win if she were at war with 
Germany, because such an outcome of the 
war would weaken the nation most likely 
at some time to be an opponent of our country. 


Labor Divided 


As the workers of the nation were preparing 
to celebrate Labor Day, the great organized 
labor movement split into two factions. The 
American Federation of Labor expelled the 
unions which follow the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. Organized labor in Amer- 
ica is thus divided into the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O. The A. F. of L. unions are those 
which are organized by crafts. For example, 
all the carpenters are united in a union irre- 
spective of the industries for which they work. 
Carpenters employed in building operations 
for the steel industry or the oil industry or the 
mining industry are supposed all to get to- 
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gether in a carpenters’ union. Stone-cutterflor the 
linotype operators, teamsters, and other typfali—t 
of workers are similarly organized into craft Somme 

The industrial unions, on the other hand, ay he rad 
organized by industries. All the laborers whobyalitic 
work in the mining industry, for example, arfrotor 
organized fnto a union called United Mix 
Workers. The effort is being made to organigfyat th 
workmen in automobile factories into opts of 
union, regardless of the particular operations §fhus | 
which they perform. Steel workers, whether col 
they are carpenters or mechanics or whatevefhow m 
else their operations may be, are to be orgy. 
ized, according to present plans, into a ste! 
workers’ union. 

The unions which still remain with th 
American Federation of Labor have a mep. 
bership of 2,236,000. The unions which haye 
been expelled and which follow the leadership 
of the C. I. O., have about one million mem. 
bers. William Green remains head of the Af 
F. of L., while the leader of the C. I. 0, is? 
John L. Lewis, who has long been at the head 
of the United Mine Workers. The largest 
unions in the C. I. O. are the United Mine 
Workers, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and 
the United Textile Workers. Other C. I. 0 
unions are in the automobile, rubber, glass, cil, 
mining, and steel industries. Several unions 
which still remain with the A. F. of L. my 
soon join the C. I. O. Among these are th 
bakers, brewery workers, furriers, meat-cu: 
ters, pressmen, quarry workers, Pacific Coag 
Marine workers, stereotypists, teachers, an/ 
unions of government employees. 

Craft unions—those which remain with th 
A. F. of L.—are composed of workers who ar’ 
more or less skilled. They represent thf 
aristocracy of labor, but they do not take i 
all the workers in any industry. There ar! 
many men employed in each industry who hav 
no particular skill or trade. These unskille 
masses of workers cannot easily find a placey: 
in craft or trade unions, but they can be or- 
ganized when all persons working in an indus: 
try are brought together in a union. There 
is a chance for the industrial unions to gain 
large membership and to take in a very high 
proportion of all workers. If there is ever to 
be a labor movement in politics, it could be 
organized more effectively through industri 
unions than through the craft or trade union: 
There are indications that John L. Lewis ant 
other leaders of the industrial labor movemen! ' 
have in mind the organization of a labor part! ' 
which may get into the field by 1940. 
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Yale Football 


This year, Yale University will play six foot-fthan 
ball games on its home field in New Haven fearlic 
Each of these games will be broadcast, but-Poe a 
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America’s desert is yielding to progress a8 Unele 
eanal, which will replace one which now flows | 
yon dam will prevent drought oF 
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b United States 


“hslli—the broadcasts will be accompanied by 
sommercial advertising. During intermissions 
refhe radio audience will be asked to consider the 
hobualities of a certain kind of gasoline and 
tefnotor oil, Harold F. Woodcock, business man- 
weer of the Yale Athletic Association, says 
wihat the policy has been adopted “in the inter- 
nists of the alumni and common sense business.” 
nsifhus has a new source of revenue been opened 
eo college athletics. It remains to be seen 
ethow many colleges will follow Yale’s example. 


tr the first time in the history of college foot- 


; Dilympic Aftermath 


The 1936 Olympic games, which were held 
Berlin, closed about a month ago. It is 
ssible now to look back over the events and 
wmmarize the facts and note interesting obser- 
ations which have been made. First, a word 
s to the outstanding facts. The unofficial 
core for the games as a whole gives Germany 
28 points, the United States 451 points, and 
taly 165 points. In the track, field, and 
wimming events, in which the Americans were 
hiefly interested, the United States led with 
score of 363 points to 171 for Germany. 
merica won 12 out of 23 track and field 
‘Bvents and of these six were won by Negroes. 
he attendance at Berlin was three times that 
f any previous Olympic meeting. There were 
500,000 paid admissions against 1,247,000 at 
os Angeles in 1932. 

The magazine, Today, calls attention to the 
act that 87 per cent of the American team 
were college men and that the college men won 
ll of our points. It observes that with one 
exception every one of America’s 36 Olympic 
champions from 1924 to 1936 was either a 
rollege student or a recent graduate. 

Harpers magazine notes the interesting fact 
hat of the best performances on record in 24 
standard track and field events made before 
1930, only two still stand. In two others the 
revious records have been equaled. The 
records made before 1930 have been definitely 
broken in all the other cases. At first this may 
seem an extraordinary thing. One would sup- 
pose that athletic prowess would be about as 
great one year as another; that the athletes of 
ya decade ago were as strong as they are today. 
.pDoes the breaking of the records prove that 
nf the peoples of the world are on the up-grade 
‘physically ? Probably not. Several explana- 
ftions of the new records are given. One is that 
“fathletic equipment is better and, further, that 
improvements are being made in the technique 
of training. So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, another explanation is advanced. Col- 
lege students of today are larger and stronger 
-Phan they were a generation or more ago. In 
karlier days the college student was likely to 
’¢ a bookworm—someone particularly inter- 
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= completing the $30,000,000 all-American 
ell The new canal, together with Boulder Can- 
Perial, Yuma, and Coachella valleys. 












} Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


ested in reading and in intellectual things. 
More recently young people have been going 
to college whether they are particularly inter- 
ested in intellectual things or not. They are 
no longer mere bookworms. Strong, athletic 
young men, in particular, have often been in- 
duced to go by the chance to participate in 
games. This means that the average college 
student is stronger physically. It is stated that 
the average height of Harvard students, for 
example, has increased during 50 years from 
5 feet 8 inches to 5 feet 10 inches. Under 
these circumstances, greater numbers of pow- 
erful youths compete in athletic events, rise to 
the top, and become champions. This means 
the breaking of records. Another fact to take 
into account is that many Negro youths, who 
formerly would not have had a chance to go 
to school and college and develop in athletics, 
now have that opportunity. This furnishes re- 
inforcements to the number who are competing 
for honors. 


Power Conference 


Three thousand power engineers and ex- 
perts from nearly every country in the world 
gathered in Washington on September 7 for 
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SUCCESSFUL 
The Rust cotton picker as it 
demonstration in 


made a_ successful 
Stoneville, Mississippi. 


the opening of the Third World Power Con- 
ference. The meeting, largest of its kind ever 
to be held, is sponsored by the United States. 
Canada, Argentina, and Mexico. Every im- 
portant problem connected with the generating 
and distribution of power was scheduled to be 
discussed during the six days’ meeting. New 
inventions, such as that of Dr. C. G. Abbot of 
the Smithsonian Institution which generates 
power from the sun’s rays, were demonstrated. 
There were speeches by President Roosevelt, 
Secretary of State Hull, Owen D. Young, and a 
host of international authorities on power 
problems. 


It Works 


The much-publicized Rust cotton-picking 
machine has received its first crucial test in 
a cotton field at Stoneville, Mississippi. Before 
a large audience Mack Rust drove the machine 
he and his brother developed up and down 
the field and in an hour picked more cotton 
than a man can pick in a day. The Rust 
machine, it is estimated, can pick as much 
cotton in a day as 80 first-rate hand pickers. 
The demonstration showed, however, that 
handicaps will have to be overcome before the 
machine is entirely successful, as it gathers 
a certain amount of trash with the cotton, and 
also leaves a slight green stain on it. These 
defects will reduce the value of mechanically 
picked cotton by $3 a baie. 

But it is more than likely that in time the 
machine will be fully perfected. According 
to Mack Rust the machine is “a better cotton 
picker than the old Ford Model T was an 
automobile when it was first offered on the 
market.” 


High Schools and Buildings 


The United States Office of Education re- 
ports a number of interesting facts about 
recent construction of high school buildings in 
this country. The Works Progress Adminis- 
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LAST RITES 


were held in Washington 


by Mrs. 


tration has assisted in a great deal of the con- 
struction that has been going on, particularly 
in the smaller communities. There are 26.000 
high schools in the United States and three- 
fourths of them are in towns with a population 
of 2,500 or less. But these communities in 
which three-fourths of the high schools are 
to be found have only two-fifths of the boys 
and girls of high school age. This means that 
the schools are relatively small. In many cases. 
the schools are so small that it is impossible 
for them to do the highest type of work, so 
there has been a strong tendency toward con- 
solidation into larger units. The Works Prog- 
ress Administration has been supplying money 
to make the consolidation possible in many 
places. It has assisted the communities to go 
together and erect larger, up-to-date school 
buildings. During the last three years, the 
WPA has been responsible for three-fourths of 
all school construction. It has assisted in the 
building of 4,000 schools. A million students 
have been accommodated in the elementary 
and secondary schools and colleges of the 
country by this building program. 


What We Read 


A survey of the reading habits of the people 
of the United States has been made, according 
to the American Library Association, and this 
survey shows that 95 per cent of the adults of 
the nation read newspapers and that three- 
fourths of them read magazines. Most of 
these magazines, however, are not the ones 
which deal with public affairs, but are maga- 
zines devoted to fiction, most of them of the 
cheap variety, known as the “pulp” magazine. 
This means that they are printed on a poor 
grade of paper. Only 30 per cent of the peo- 
ple. according to this survey. read books— 
mostly fiction. About one-third of the books 
which are read are informative in nature 
California ranks first among the states in the 
use of libraries, about one-tenth of the people 
of that state patronizing public libraries. 


In Brief 


Preliminary reports indicate that travel 


has been heavier this summer than at any 
time since 1929. Steamship, bus, and air 
companies all report the same thing. In 


two days early this month more than 14,000 
persons docked in New York, greatly taxing 
the customs officials. 

x * O* 

Sickness and accidents cost the American 
people $10,000,000,000 a vear, according to 
estimates of the United States Public Health 
Service. This is equal to about one-fifth of 
the national income for 1935. The Health 
Service estimates that the bill could be re- 
duced by $2,000,000,000 by the use of indus- 
trial hygiene and other things. 

*x* * * 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has made an investigation of the 
economic situation of 20,000 of its policy- 
holders. It finds that the average American 
couple buys a home five years after marriage. 
By that time the average family income is 
$2.452 and the average price of the home is 
$4,899. 





for Secretary of War Dern. 
Koosevelt and members of the cabinet. 


The ceremony was attended 
The President attended the burial in Utah, 
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A pelitical leader's task is to keep ahead of four 
or five crowds, each going in a different direc- 
tion. Savannah (Ga.) Morninc NEws 

It would have been better if things had been 
so arranged that an empty head, like an empty 
stomach, wouldn't let its owner rest until he put 
something in it. Washington Post 


A tourist states that. although he would very 
much like to travel through Germany, he is 
afraid th t their food would upset him. He fears 
the wurst. PUNCH 


The farmer wants no special favors, but 
a sound legislative program, fair methods 
of distribution, interest charges, freight 
rates, taxes—all must give to agriculture 





the same privileges other groups enjoy. 
Louis J. Taber, farm leader 
The horns of the dilemma this election are 


reserved for the fellow who always voted Re- 
publican but at present has a good job on re- 
lief. —LIFE 








WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH IT? 


Elderman in Washington Post 


There’s a growing feeling of security in this 
country. Just the other day we saw a fellow 
drive up and park his car in front of his finance 
company. —JUDGE 


There will be no war. British people do 
not want one and the world generally had 
enough unpleasantness during the last war. 

—King Edward VIII of Great Britain 

Five nations codperate in protecting wild life 
in Africa. It seems that the Ethiopians weren’t 
wild enough. -~Providence News-TRIBUNE 

Lemke says no one will be evicted from his 
home if he is elected. Where will the new Presi- 
dent reside, with the White House already oc- 
cupied ? -Omaha Wor.pv-HERALp 

The hope of the world rests on the way 
we prepare those of the next generation 
for their duties and responsibilities. 
—Lena M. Phillips, President, International 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women 

An Iowan has traced 35,000 living relatives, 
which is better than to have 35,000 living relatives 
trace him. —Louisville Times 
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The Significance of Population Movements 


HE student of world history is impressed 

by the influence migrations of peoples 
from one country to another have exerted 
upon the world’s civilization. Before the 
great explorations of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, these movements of 
populations were mostly inland. Peoples 
crossed hills and valleys, and sometimes 
even seas, in order to establish themselves 
in regions where living conditions were 
better. The Jewish migrations into Pales- 
tine, the Greek settlement of the shores 
of the Black Sea, the great Teutonic in- 
vasion of the Roman Empire, and later, the 
migrations of the Crusades are among the 
outstanding of these early population move- 
ments. 

But with the discoveries of Columbus 
and his followers and 
the development of 
oceanic transportation 
facilities, a new 
period in the history 
of population move- 
ments began. Thence- 
forth, the major mi- 
grations were oceanic 
rather than inland. 
The great stream of 
migrating peoples 
flowed from Europe 
to the shores of 
America. The primary reason for such a 
movement was that opportunities to earn a 
living were better there than in Europe. At 
times, the movement has been more rapid 
than at others, depending upon economic 
and political conditions in the various 
countries. 
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Migrations Stop 


One of the important trends of our time 
is the end of these great overseas migra- 
tions. The United States has taken posi- 
tive action by restricting immigration. Dur- 
ing the last few years, the outward flow of 
people from this country has been larger 
than the inward flow. Many other countries 
have adopted restrictions of one kind or 
another, so that a check has been placed on 
the population movements of past centuries. 
During the course of the depression there 
has been a tendency on the part of govern- 
ments to reserve the facilities for gaining 
a living to their own nationals and to ex- 
clude foreigners. Certain European nations, 
particularly Italy and Germany, have taken 
action to curb the outward flow of their 
own citizens. 


It would be a mistake to assume that 
all the avenues of migration have been 
closed. Canada, Australia, Africa, and cer- 
tain other regions of the earth could ab- 
sorb a surplus population, but those parts 
of the world do not seem to allure the 
Europeans. Within the last few years, 
we have seen one of the important conse- 
quences of such a movement. As soon as 
the Hitler régime was established in Ger- 
many, it became apparent that the Jewish 
section of the population was definitely not 
welcome. There is scarcely any place 
where German Jews may emigrate. They 
cannot come to the United States, for we 
have closed our doors to them. Nor is it 
possible for them to go to other European 
countries because of the restrictions that 
have been imposed. The Zionist movement 
seems to be the only choice before Ger- 
man Jews, and it has been greatly acceler- 
ated as a result of the race attitude of the 
Hitler government. 

What some of the effects of this stop- 
ping of immigration to the United States 
will be, it is not difficult to see. It is likely 
to be a potent factor in shaping our future 
national characteristics. In the past, through 
the constant influx of new blood by immi- 
gration, the character of the American peo- 
ple has been constantly changing. There 
has been a certain restlessness, and our 
civilization has been extremely dynamic. 
The American of the future may be ex- 


pected to be more settled and our whole 
society will probably become more static. 

Another factor which should not be over- 
looked in connection with this general prob- 
lem is the rapidly declining birth rate. 
Students of population trends estimate that 
within a few decades the population of the 
country will reach a maximum of about 
150,000,000 and will then decline. It may 
not even reach that mark. Families are 
no longer as large as they used to be, and 
it is fairly certain that we will never again 
have the spectacular increases that we have 
had in the past. This trend is also expected 
to contribute to a more static society. It 
may also call for a slowing down of in- 
dustrial expansion, unless some means of 
adjusting our economic machine to the 
needs of the people can be found. 


Pressure of Population 


The population problem of European 
countries is different from our own and is 
more keenly felt abroad. The governments 
of certain nations, principally Germany and 
Italy, are making an attempt to increase 
the national population. It is Mussolini’s 
desire to increase Italy’s population by 
between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000. Hitler 
has already succeeded in turning the popu- 
lation of Germany upward. Even with 
their present populations, those two nations 
are overcrowded. Germany, with a terri- 
tory only two-thirds the size of Texas, has 
a population half as large as that of the 
entire United States, and Italy, about the 
size of Arizona and poor in natural re- 
sources and arable land, has a population 
one-third as large. The economic national- 
ism which prevails throughout the world 
today makes it difficult for them to sell their 
manufactured products abroad in order to 
pay for the foodstuff and raw materials 
which they must import if their people 
are to have a fairly decent standard of 
living. As the population of these two 
countries increases, the demand for addi- 
tional territory will certainly become more 
insistent. 

Within the last few years, we have seen 
examples of such a thing. Italy’s excuse for 
marching into Ethiopia was that she needed 
more territory for her large population. 
Japan has used the same excuse in con- 
nection with her Manchurian affair. The 
entire Japanese Empire is only as large as 
the state of Texas, and yet it has a popu- 
lation of nearly 100,000,000. The popu- 
lation has been increasing at the rate of 
about 1,000,000 a year, and between 1925 
and 1930, it mounted eight per cent. From 
an economic point of view, expansion into 
Manchuria was a matter of life and death— 
or at least the Japanese thought so 
—because their own country is not 
sufficiently productive to meet the 
needs of such a heavy population. 
And as time goes on, the pressure 
of growing populations in Europe 
may become so great as to result 
in a general explosion. 





Regardless of whether the elec- 
tion this year will be a landslide 
for one party or the other, or 
whether it will be a close race, it 
is certain that the Senate will be 
controlled by the Democrats 
when it meets in January. The 
present Senate, barring a few va- 
cancies, consists of 70 Democrats, 
23 Republicans, two Farmer- 
Laborites, and one Progressive. 
Only one-third of the members 
of that body come up for election, 
and of this third, at least 13 come 
from Southern states which are 
so Democratic that there is not 
the slightest chance of their being 
defeated. The Republicans need 
to gain 125 seats in the House of 
Representatives in order to con- 
trol that body. 
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Microbe Hunter 


“An American Doctor’s Odyssey—Ad- 
ventures in Forty-five Countries,” by 
Victor Heiser, M. D. (New York: W. 
W. Norton & Company. $3.50). 


HIS autobiography opens with an ex- 

citing account of the Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania flood of 1899. At that time Dr. 
Heiser was a lad of 16. Seni by his father 
to rescue several horses in the stable behind 
their home, the youngster was carried away 
by the seething waters. His parents were 
lost in the disaster. It was in these adven- 
turous, if tragic, circumstances that Dr. 
Heiser began his career. He decided to de- 
vote himself to medicine. But he did not 
want to be an ordinary physician who re- 
tails cures to the ill. He thought that the 
best work a doctor could do was to prevent 
disease by making more accessible general 
medical principles. For 30 years he pursued 
this work, in every corner of the globe. 
He traveled around the world 16 times, 
penetrated jungles, rode the open seas on 
a leper ship and faced gangsters in Naples. 
The fullness and richness of so varied a 
life are disclosed in these pages. 


Edgar Lee Masters 


“Poems of People,” by Edgar Lee 
Masters (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. $2.50). 


HERE is a varying quality to this newest 

collection of verse by Mr. Masters. 
Many who found delight in his “Spoon 
River Anthology” will be disappointed in 
quite a number of these poems. They lum- 
ber along in pointless rhythm or consume 
themselves in an excess of emotion. It is a 


pertinent as well as an interesting observa- 
tion that his skill seems to desert Mr. Mas- 
ters when he deals with important person- 
ages or with momentous events. 


Let him 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


write of George Washington and the por- 
trait is barren; let him sketch the Battle of 
Gettysburg and the reader is bored. It is 
when he sings of the village idiot that his 
talent unfolds itself. For he is essentially the 
poet of the humble and the forsaken. Here 
he is at his best; and his best, as a number 
of the poems in this volume indicate, is 
exceedingly good and vital. 


Jefferson, The President 


“Jefferson in Power,” by Claude G. 
Bowers (New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $3.75). 


ITH painstaking care, Mr. Bowers 
has gone over letters, newspapers, 
and other documents to get not only the 
facts connected with the eight years 
Thomas Jefferson was in power but also 
to get the flavor of the period. The re- 
sult is one of the most fascinating books 
that have appeared on the Jefferson era. 
It is obvious from the very beginning 
that Mr. Bowers is an ardent partisan of 
Jefferson, for he never misses an op- 
portunity to crack the Federalists unmerci- 
fully and to defend his hero with strong 
feeling. While other historians might disa- 
gree with certain of his judgments and 
interpretations, they will have to accept his 
statements of fact, for he buttresses them 
with an impressive array of documents. 
Because of the renewed interest in Jef- 
ferson and Jeffersonianism today, Mr. 
Bowers’ book has a peculiarly timely in- 
terest. One of the important facts that 
is brought out is that many of those who 
are today singing Jefferson’s praises to the 
skies represent the very classes that were 
most bitter in denouncing him during his 
lifetime. 


Enchanted Voyage 


“Manila Galleon,” by Cameron Rogers 
(D. Appleton-Century Company. $2). 


XCEPT for its brevity, this book in 

many ways resembles those romances 
of a past age that alternately galloped and 
sighed through an interlude of intrigue. Sur- 
prisingly enough, however, there is a fresh- 
ness about this yarn which one would not 
expect of outworn themes. Not for a mo- 
ment does the author permit his story to 
lag or to become ridiculous. 

The scene is laid in Manila during the 
seventeenth century, when Spanish galleons 
haughtily breasted their sails toward every 
corner of the globe. Trade was thriving 
and profitable and none more so than that 
carried on between the Philippines and 
Mexico. A captain who commanded one 
or two of these voyages was assured of a 
considerable fortune. He could securely 
retire to Spain, there either to attend the 
revels of a gay court or pass the years 
pruning his earth that teemed with olives 

It was precisely this end to life that Don 
Juan de la Mesa y Suero desired. To 
accomplish it he had planned his life per- 
fectly. How all his planning came to an 
abrupt end, how he was involved in a 
strange and beautiful drama is, of course, 
the author’s tale. 
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TALKING 


THINGS OVER 








The Roosevelt administration’s spending program. Has the government 
been spending too much, just enough, or too little? How 
has spending influenced recovery? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things 
over. The same characters will continue from 
week to week. We believe that readers of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to 
follow these discussions week by week and 
thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views ex- 
pressed on this page are not to be taken as the 
opinions of the editors of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. 


Charles: As you know, I am not satisfied 
with either Roosevelt or Landon, and if I 
were a voter, I don’t think I would vote for 
either of them. I wonder why you and 
Mary should be so excited about the cam- 
paign, John? You are strong for Landon, 
I know, and Mary is just as much devoted 
to Roosevelt. Why do you feel so deeply 
about it? I know you argued last week, 
rather feebly, I thought, that Roosevelt 
was standing in the way of recovery. What 
other big reason is there, in your opinion, for 
defeating Roosevelt and electing Landon? 

John: If you thought my arguments last 
week were feeble, I suppose you won’t be 
convinced by what I have to say today. 
But I don’t mind telling you that I am 
against the Roosevelt administration be- 
cause of its wild spending program. Do you 
realize how much the national debt has in- 
creased since the New Deal came into 
power? 

Charles: I think I know approximately. 
The debt was around 21 billion when 
Roosevelt came into office, wasn’t it? And 
now it is about 10 billion more than that. 

John: Ten billion dollars is a lot of 
money, and the debt is still going up. By 
the middle of next year it will be 34 billion 
dollars, according to President Roosevelt’s 
own estimate. Probably it will be even 
more than that. That’s a back-breaking 
burden for the American people and their 
children to bear. It is far above the amount 
of the debt at the close of the World War. 
How long can we go ahead with this spend- 
ing without running.the country into bank- 
ruptcy? 

Mary: I don’t see any reason to get 
greatly excited about the way the debt has 
piled up. It is true that 10 or 11 billion 
dollars have been added to it during the 
three years of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. It was necessary to spend that much 
money above what the government could 
collect during a time of great national crisis. 
Railroads and banks and insurance com- 
panies and other business enterprises had 
to have loans or they would have gone to 
smash. And if they had done that, the 
whole country would have been on the 
rocks. Fsrmers and home owners had to 
have loans in order to save their farms 
and homes. The government had to lend 
the money because nobody else could. It 


borrowed because its credit was good and 
loaned large sums to businessmen, farmers, 
and home owners. Part of this money will 
be paid back—just how much of it we 
don’t know—and that will go to reduce the 
national debt. Then the unemployed had 
to have relief. We couldn’t let them starve. 
States and cities couldn’t take care of them 
because they had no credit, or many of 
them hadn’t. Governor Landon’s home 
state of Kansas had a constitution which 
prevented the state from borrowing money, 
so Kansas couldn’t take care of its unem- 
ployed. The national government had to 
step in, and that cost money. I don’t see 
how we could have helped piling up the 
debt. 

John: The government had to borrow 
some, of course. But it didn’t have to 
spend extravagantly. It didn’t need to 
create a lot of useless and expensive new 
agencies. It didn’t have to adopt the most 
expensive possible form of giving relief; 
namely, work relief. It didn’t have to turn 
the whole business of relief over to poli- 
ticians, who wasted a large part of the fund 
placed in their hands. The time has come 
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Hopkins, WPA administrator, has 
dealt out the relief billions. 


Harry L. 


to call a halt, for the debt is becoming so 
large that it can’t be paid off without tax- 
ing ourselves so much that industry can’t 
get on its feet. The only other way out 
would be to pass the burden on to the 
next generation, and the next generation 
will probably have troubles enough of its 
own. A nation is like an individual or a 
family or a private business organization. 
As Governor Landon says, the government 
should pay as it goes, just like all private 
families should. It should not spend be- 
yond its means. That’s not being frugal 
or sensible or safe. 

Charles: If it is true that the govern- 
ment should do as private companies do, 
then it would seem that governmental bor- 
rowing is justified. Doesn’t every private 
corporation borrow money? Have you 
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WORK RELIEF—A MAJOR ITEM OF FEDERAL EXPENDITURE 


ever heard of a company that grew 
and became prosperous without is- 
suing bonds? They all do it. They 
borrow and expand and grow. 
Then they make larger profits and 
pay off their debts. That’s not 
an exception in American business. 
It’s merely the way business is 
carried on. 

John: But if they. borrow too 
much, they are likely to go into 
bankruptcy. That’s what hap- 
pens to a good many business 
enterprises—to those which are 
reckless. 

Mary: I don’t think that the 
government is letting the debt get 
out of hand. Now that pros- 
perity is returning—and there can 
be no question but that it is re- 
turning—the government will find 
it possible to cut the relief ex- 
penses. Unemployment is already 
being cut down. By next year 
unemployment will be a far less 
trying problem than it now is, and 
while relief expenses can go down, 
the government’s income wiil be 
going up. It is much higher this year 
than it was last. As the income of the 
people goes up, the amount which they pay 
in taxes will go up, and the government’s 
revenue will increase. Within a year or two 
the budget can be balanced. Then we can 
begin to pay off the debt. 

John: You take a prize for optimism, 
Mary. I would be more certain that we 
could begin to pay our way if we seemed to 
be moving in that direction. As I remem- 
ber, however, the deficit was greater for the 
year ending June 30 than it had been any 
time since the depression. 

Mary: You know why that is, of course? 
It is because the bonus was passed. And it 
was passed with Republican as well as Dem- 
ocratic votes. 

John: But you can hardly deny, Mary, 
that business recovery is being held back by 
government spending. Businessmen are 
afraid of what will happen to the govern- 
ment’s credit. They are doubtful about the 
future. They are also afraid of the future 
tax burden. So they are hesitating to go 
ahead. If they could be sure that the bud- 
get would be balanced, recovery would go 
on much more rapidly than it is. We would 
soon be in the midst of a wave of pros- 
perity. That’s what would happen if Lan- 
don were elected. 

Mary: I disagree with you absolutely. If 
it hadn’t been for the government’s spend- 
ing program, we wouldn’t have had any re- 
covery at all. The government borrowed 
money and loaned a part of it to business 
interests and farmers and home owners. The 
rest of the money was distributed to those 
who were unemployed. The funds which 
went out as loans and in work relief put 
money into the pockets of people who didn’t 
have any. It gave them purchasing power. 
They spent the money and this created a 
demand for goods. This stimulated busi- 
ness and started the wheels of industry to 
moving. If it hadn’t been for the Roose- 
velt spending program, we would not have 
emerged from the great crisis of 1933. 

Charles: My objection to Roosevelt is 
that he didn’t spend enough. People are 
still in distress. It isn’t true that no one 
is starving. Just the other day I read of 
a young couple who committed suicide be- 
cause the husband lost his job. I read of a 
10-year-old boy who died of hunger. I 
read of a baby who was poisoned because, 
in a fit of hunger, he had eaten the paint 
off his crib. I read of an unemployed dock 
worker in New York who took his wife 
and children to the steps of the city hall 
and remained there until food was provided. 
At the same time I read that the president 
of the F. W. Woolworth Company received 
an income in 1934 of $337,000—more than 
$1,000 for every working day. Other 
salaries in the big corporations were about 
as great. When profits and salaries are 
as large as they are, we could afford a re- 
lief program which would insure against 
the starvation of our people. 

Mary: But be reasonable, Charles. There 
are limits to what the government can do. 

Charles: We haven’t reached those limits 
yet. Let taxes be high enough so that the 








PUBLIC WORKS—COSTLY BUT SUBSTANTIAL 


wealthy will be deprived of luxury until 
we take care of all the starving. I favor 
the establishing of a rule that no one 
should have cake until all have bread. 

John: But you can’t take care of all the 
poor by taking money away from the rich. 
There isn’t enough money in the hands of 
the wealthy to go around. The only way 
to take care of the poor and to give every- 
body bread is to get private industry on 
its feet. Then there will be a demand for 
jobs. People will have a chance to produce, 
and when they produce, they will have in- 
comes and they can spend and take care of 
themselves. But we can’t have a pros- 
perous private industry so long as heavy 
taxes and the danger of government bank- 
ruptcy threatens. 

Mary: Well, whether you like it or not, 
we are having increasing prosperity. Busi- 
ness is improving rapidly. If it were going 
forward any faster, there would be danger 
of a break. Everything is moving satis- 
factorily. Soon we will be paying the 
national debt. People are even now going 
back to work, and, after a while, everyone 
will have bread if extreme conservatives, 
like you, John, and radicals, like Charles, 
don’t rock the boat. 

John: I think you are a trifle optimistic. 

Charles: Smug, I should say! But there 
is the bell. I guess we will have to stop 
now for another week. 
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1. Do you think there is any real danger 
that drought conditions will become worse in 
the future until the Plains states become a 
desert area? 


2. How is the immediate problem of relief 
for the stricken area being met? 


3. What is meant by the permanent or 
long-time drought problem and what measures 
are advocated to meet it? 


4. “The Japanese people would have been 
better off if Japan had not conquered Man- 
churia.” Do you or do you not believe that 
statement to be true? 


5. Account for the fact that Japan is in 
danger of slipping back into depression at a 
time when most other nations are getting out. 


6. Do the arguments of Charles, John, or 
Mary (page 7) seem to you most reason ble? 


7. How will the character of the American 
people be influenced in the future by the 
stopping of immigration? 

8. What change was made recently in the 
character of the Spanish government and what 
significance do you attach to it? 

9. How do you account for the fact that 
higher records are made year after year in 
athletic events? In other words, why is it 
that athletes can jump higher now than they 
did 10 years or more ago? 

10. How much truth is there to the slogan, 
“As Maine goes, so goes the nation” ? 

11. Do you think that most of those who 
are today calling themselves Jeffersonians are 
justified in so classing themselves? Why? 


PRONUNCIATIONS: José Giral (ho-say’ 
hee-ral’), Irun (ee-roon’), Francisco Largo 
Caballero (frahn-thee’sco lar’go kah-bah-yay’- 
ro), Blum (bloom’), Titulescu (tee-too-lesh’- 
koo). . 
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Long-Range Program of Drought 
Relief Planned by Government 


(Concluded from page 1) 


go the way of the now famous “Dust 
Bowl.” For an idea of what conditions in 
the Dust Bowl are like, picture one of 
thousands of farmhouses in Colorado, 
western Kansas, and Nebraska, or north- 
ern Texas. The day is fine, and until you 
look at them, you wonder why the farmer 
sits desolately on his doorstep, instead of 
working his fields. Then you see that there 
are no fields. Here and there a few with- 
ered cornstalks poke out of the earth like 
fingers, but as far as the eye can reach 
there is no green, no living thing. Where 
once the crops stood in military rows there 
is nothing but a waste of rippled dust. 
Piled to the fence-tops, sealing the barn 
door, lacerating the few plants which fight 
for survival in the lee of the farm build- 
ings, dust has turned this once fertile 
farmland into a Sahara. 


-—An Ugly Picture 

Inside the house the farmer’s wife chokes 
when at the touch of her brush the curtains 
and upholstery fill the air with stifling 
clouds. Around her face she wears a damp 
cloth, and in her nostrils there is vaseline, 
but they do little good. The dust has bur- 
rowed into every 
cranny of the house, 
into her eyes, hair, 
and skin. One of her 
children died of dust 
pneumonia, and an- 
other was half-blinde 
in a storm. Dust ru- 
ined the motor of her 














tained by the mat, part trickled away in 
rivers, and part seeped through the mat to 
the vast underground reservoirs which are 
the source of artesian wells, and which in- 
directly irrigate plant roots from below. 
Thus, year after year, rain was stored up 
in the subterranean rock basins, and when 
dry cycles occurred the surface soil still 
had a large water supply. Today the grass 
is gone, and the hidden reservoirs are dry- 
ing up. The real meaning of the drought 
is not so much an absence of rain from 
above as a lack of stored rain below. 

The assault on the grass and the under- 
ground water-table began shortly after the 
Civil War, when a boom in Western beef 
flooded the Plains grazing grounds with 
many more steers than they could properly 
support. 

To Mexico the herds went, cropping 
the grass shorter and shorter, but not as 
short as the sheep were to crop it later on. 
Sheep, with their cloven lips, nibbled down 
to the grass buds, and as the flocks moved 
westward the pastures died behind them. 
Finally, at the turn of the century, the set- 
tlers came with their plows, and later with 
their tractors and 
combines. In the 
scramble to exploit 
the land, speculators 
drained thousands of 
ponds and marshes, 
creating new and 
temporarilyrich 
acreage, but drawing 


husband’s truck, and much-needed surface 
there is no money for moisture from the 
repairs. For weeks surrounding terri - 
their teeth have ~~ . tory. Meanwhile the 
crunched on_ gritty lumber barons were 
food; the cloudy : 4 ; stripping the forest, 
water rasps their Mee cutting three and a 
throats. 7 half billion feet of 
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the drought area, life Chairman of the President’s Great Plains consin alone, and 
has become an en- Drought Committee. eliminating another 
durance contest be- valuable cache of sur- 


tween men and dust. The Dust Bowl is 
still relatively small in size, comprising 
less than 15 per cent of the whole drought 
region, but the plague spreads fast. A 
windstorm in Colorado may not only de- 
nude that state’s farms of topsoil, but may 
carry it clear over to Iowa, damaging fields 
and endangering health as it moves. It is 
estimated that upwards of 100 million 
acres have been totally or partially ruined 
by wind erosion, and if nothing is done to 
check the process it might ultimately de- 
stroy 85 per cent of the Plains. Fortu- 
nately, the warning is so ominous that it 
has aroused the entire nation, and the 
population of the drought states are 
uniting with the federal government to 
wage war on the dust. 


The Causes 


Lack of rain is the immediate cause of 
the dust storms, as well as of the parched 
fields throughout the drought area, but it 
is not the fundamental cause. If heat and 
dryness were all that ailed the West it is 
doubtful whether the President would have 
toured the region and summoned the gov- 
ernors to the Des Moines conference. 
Water has never been too plentiful on the 
central plateau, and geologists say that for 
some 50 million years there have been re- 
curring wet and dry cycles, of several dec- 
ades’ duration. The dry cycle which is 
now in progress is an ordinary one, by ge- 
ological definition, but it has had more 
serious consequences than any before. His- 
tory supplies an interesting reason. 


Before the cattlemen and farmers crossed 
the Alleghenies the major part of what is 
now the drought area was covered with 
short, tough buffalo grass. The roots of 
this grass extended several inches below 
the surface of the soil, and formed a pro- 
tective, moisture-retaining mat which shel- 
tered the land from the high winds and 
violent rainstorms of the region. When 
rain fell, part of it was soaked up and re- 


face water. Wartime prices for grain set 
most of the Plains farmers to planting 
wheat and corn, but few of them had the 
will or the foresight to sow grass after the 
harvest, and in the early 1920’s a minor 
drought blighted the crops and sent dust 
storms roaring across the prairies. Land 
which was stripped of grass and planted 
to grain deteriorated fast, and the Dust 
Bowl represents the next to last stage of 
deterioration. After the dust comes the 
desert. 
Wind and Water 

A hundred pounds of humus (root-mat) 
holds two hundred pounds of water. A 
hundred pounds of sand holds only about 
25 pounds. This difference in absorption 
capacity helps to explain why the West’s 
underground reservoir level has dropped 
eight to 17 feet since 1900. Falling on 
grass, water is held as if by a huge 
blotter, but on sand or sun-baked fields 
it courses away too swiftly to sink in. For 


this reason a rainstorm in the 
Dust Bowl does almost no good. 
An inch or two of topsoil is damp- 
ened, but the bulk of precipita- 
tion is lost. This causes rivers to 
mount to flood levels after the 
rains, only to sink to tiny streams 
when the water has drained away. 

So, with two elements—wind 
and water—Nature is taking re- 
venge for the destruction of the 
soil’s primary defense — grass. 
Water erosion is less spectacular 
than dust storms, but it is quite 
as devastating, and even more dif- 
ficult to check. It occurs in slop- 
ing country, and manifests itself 
with the formation of gullies, 
miniature Grand Canyons which 
grow deeper and broader with 
every rainstorm. Loss from wash- 
ing amounts to three billion tons 
of earth per year, all of which is 














dumped into the river bottoms, 
destroying channels and raising 

the water level, thus insuring 
progressively worse flood condi- 

tions. To the 100 million acres damaged 
by wind erosion in the West, an area the 
same size must be added for water erosion 
in other parts of the country. An estimate 
of 300 million acres—one-sixth of the 
country—would just about cover all the 
land which has been injured or destroyed 
by wind and water. 


What Can Be Done 

Serious as it is, the situation is not be- 
yond remedy. Man has abused the land, 
but man can restore it again if he is willing 
to make the effort. The Plains states of 
the West are normally semi-arid, but they 
have enough rainfall to support life; other- 
wise they would have turned to desert mil- 
lions of years ago. Nature provided her 
own bulwarks against water erosion and 
floods; if she had not, it is doubtful whether 
the Appalachian and Rocky Mountain 
states between them would contain an 
acre of productive soil today. The need 
is for an intelligent compromise between 
Nature’s primeval system of checks and 
balances and the more or less destructive 
practices of man. 

What such a compromise might be is 
indicated by the report of Mr. Cooke’s 
Great Plains Drought Area Committee. Its 
most important suggestions include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Permanent retirement of certain sub- 
marginal (infertile) land from commercial 
farming. Some land in the Dust Bowl and 
elsewhere was never rich enough for prof- 
itable farming. Turning this land back to 
grass, and “resettling” present tenants on 
better property, will leave more water for 
good land and will check erosion. The 
federal government would acquire these 
submarginal tracts by outright purchase. 

2. Erosion control. The committee rec- 
ommends that a federal-state board make 
a study of the drought states, divide them 
into sub-areas, and decide which type of 
farming is best suited to each area. Thus, 
certain districts would be turned over to 
grain, others to vegetable crops, others to 
grass and cattle. Rotation of crops would 
be encouraged to preserve the richness of 
the soil. In eroded sections farmers would 
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be urged to employ certain methods which 
would check further destruction and tend 
to restore the land. These include ter- 
racing, strip-cropping, contour-plowing, re- 
grassing, and the planting of forest shelter- 
belts. At the present time, the AAA is pay- 
ing farmers bounties of from $1 to $10 an 
acre for experimenting with these methods, 
and under the Cooke plan this program 
would be greatly expanded. 

3. Water conservation. Saving the wet- 
cycle water for the dry spells. This phase 
of the program would include the con- 
struction of tens of thousands of small 
dams to catch the run-off from fields, 
flood-control projects, and local irrigation 
systems to serve small groups of farms. 
Over a period of years the underground 
reservoirs could be built up again, and the 
surface moisture would be utilized to the 
fullest extent. 

4. Government leases. The federal gov- 
ernment would lease certain tracts which 
are not yet seriously eroded, but which are 
in danger. Owners would turn the land 
back to grass or forest, or they would be 
permitted to farm with the approved meth- 
ods. 


Other Measures 


5. Population redistribution. The Board 
would make an estimate of the number of 
people which the Plains can properly sup- 
port. Population would then be gradually 
shifted from exhausted sections to new 
land, and a study would be made of the 
feasibility of turning the whole region 
back to grass, if it develops that farming 
cannot be permanently profitable. How- 
ever, no drastic changes would be made 
without the full consent of those who 
would be affected. 


6. Crop insurance. Some means of pro- 
tecting farmers from the scarcity of dry 
cycles, as well as from the surpluses and 
low prices of good years. The Department 
of Agriculture has proposed a system of 
public grain elevators, to which farmers 
would consign their surpluses in good 
times, receiving payment in kind when 
yields are small. 

“We endanger our democracy,” the 
Cooke report concludes, “if we allow the 
great Plains or any other section of the 
country to become an economic desert.” 

To put such a plan into effect would re- 
quire close teamwork over a long period by 
individual farmers, and by local, state, and 
federal governments. Many of the sug- 
gested improvements would be _ brought 
about by a work-relief program employ- 
ing the farmers themselves. Time estimates 
for restoring the area vary, but it is thought 
that if rehabilitation is carried on for 
20 or 25 years the land will be about 
as good as it was in the seventies, be- 
fore cattlemen and settlers had begun seri- 
ous depredations. So far the residents of 
the drought states have kept up their mo- 
rale, and face the future confidently. At 
the same time, they are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the fact that the region has 
its limitations, and that if it is to retain its 
value it must be intelligently used, and not 
exploited. In that awareness lies their sal- 
vation. 





